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SOME NEW REAPPRAISALS 


T HAS long been evident that since August, 1939, the Left Wing 
in America has been put in a difficult position. Its adherents and 
sympathizers among the poets have been no less confused than other 
more political party members: the former have been mainly silent and 
many of the latter poets, it would seem from many indications, are 
going through a heart-searching, the result of which will possibly be 
new orientations. Thus it is not surprising that we should now see 
a fast-swelling wave of comment dealing with reappraisals. 

A recent case in point is the Poetry Number of “The Saturday 
Review of Literature,” edited by William Rose Benét. A careful study 
of its prose contents, practically entirely concerned with poetry, re- 
veals the confusion and the inconsistencies which have been so prevalent 
during the past several decades both among poets and the critics of 
poetry. Mr. Benét himself now comes forward with a statement which, 
in view of his editorial position he might profitably have advanced 
many years earlier: “Poetry became a game for the intellect and be- 
longed upon the puzzle page. From time immemorial its virtues have 
been condensed expression and the elimination of unnecessary elabora- 
tion and obvious commentary. But now the poets eliminate so much 
that it becomes impossible to follow their allusions to private experi- 
ences. They wrote cabalistically! They hinted in a superior fashion 
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and made ambiguous gestures. The average reader gave them up as 
a bad job. To the present writer that sort of writing is a bad job.” 
Let us pass over the fact that his magazine, presumably with his sanc- 
tion, has not been precisely behind in its past encouragement of unin- 
telligibility and be glad that he sounds a call for “order and precision.” 

We can also applaud much of Mr. Mark Van Doren’s article on 
“Poetry and Subject Matter.” He writes: “For art needs subject mat- 
ter as much as it needs form, and only a madman will continue to deny 
this. Indeed it cannot have form without subject matter; though it 
can have technique .. . a kit of tools that turns up rusty but still 
recognizable, under the ruins of any civilization. It is the tools of 
poetry rather than its shape and meaning with which criticism has 
largely been concerned since poetry in its modern phase began to need 
defining—since, that is to say, it began to lose its audience. . . .” 

But Mr. Van Doren falls into excessively loose-thinking when he 
states: “It is a commonplace of criticism that the world a modern 
artist sees .. . is hopelessly unattractive . . . and he is pitied because of 
the dilemma thus presented—either he must shrink into semi-blindness 
and work in a mist of pretense or he must face the spectacle and give it 
back in terms of its own bitterness.” The alternates of the dilemma here 
again are incomplete—there is also the way of those with faith, with 
undeviating values, who regard this world in terms which still admit 
of hope; those who realize that man’s life is inevitably a struggle, a 
period of probation and trial, not ever written in terms of “‘all’s well.” 

Doubtless Mr. Benét did not wish homogeneity of viewpoint in his 
issue, or he would have conferred with Selden Rodman on his “Poetry 
and Democracy.” The latter article questions: ““Did the new art throw 
any light into this darkness? Did the new artist proclaim new values? 
Was their world more inspiring than his [the common man’s]?” And 
he answers: “On the contrary, they were experts in despair.” Mr. 
Rodman has a number of harsh things to say about Marxist-inspired 
writing (“full of sophistication, a prophesy, and a downright snobbism 
that by comparison made the frank escapism of the Ivory Tower at 
least look intellectually honest”). But Mr. Rodman becomes extremely 
didactic in his discussion of “democracy-without-socialism” and “‘social- 
ism-without democracy.” Thus he states that “faith will renew itself 
when democracy is meaningful for all of us” and thereby most drasti- 
cally limits his meaning of the word faith. A schoolboy knows whereas 
one may have faith in democracy, faith is not coeval with democracy. 

The Poetry Number, of which we have given a few highlights, can 
thus be judged to be extremely provocative. It is a wrily amusing but 
tragic index to what is going on today in certain poetic minds. 
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HEAVENLY PLACES 


There are places 
where we are beautiful, as beautiful as they 
through their glimmering night and their shimmering day. 


In those places 
dreamily we wander murmuring, “Is it true? 
O let me bide here, build me a house here, 
find here a task to do. 
O where is this and what are You 
who bring me to places where I am beautiful, 
beautiful too.” 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE 


Someone was here before we found this place, before we ever saw 

This blue sea coming forever toward the white dune-land, these leaning 
trees 

Shaking the long wind over their heads, buried half in sand; 

The white inviolable dunes, the constant heady weather. 


Someone who never knew we would come, who never read, 
In a night written thick with stars, the portents of our coming, 
Someone unlike ourselves as the sea is like the land 

Come to this place and saw the sea, and stayed. 


Their marks are here to remind us, they say, you are not alone, 
You are not the first nor the last to build a harbor here. 

They say, we shall never let you forget, we shall not be gone 
When you build your house, when you smother your fire and sleep. 


Whatever you build of stone, whatever you use of sand or make of steel, 

Having been before you here, we will have a hand in that; 

And afterward, after the towers go down and the smoke blows by 

And no one knows who you were .. . we will have a hand in that. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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WORDS FOR THE BELOVED 


I 


Belovéd, hear the whistle of wind 
through boughs inevitably thinned 
after the swollen earth is brown 

and fruit’s come down, 

and leaves are blown 

where the seeds were sown. 

Belovéd, let us learn 

as we turn 

windward toward the tree, 

alone, 

after productivity, 

after time has taken all 

she gently bore, 

and, urged by simple lore, 

let fall: 

bud and flower and fruit and core. 
Belovéd, bless the fruitless one 

with all her labor done. 

And, as we turn again toward spring 
in hearts, belovéd, let us be 

blessing wind, her company, 

flapping around her as a weary wing. 


II 


Belovéd, hear the snow 

softly blow 

as breath on velvet there. 

It is a prayer 

for the earth and rest and slumber, white 
in beauty, white in faith, and giving light 
to all who tread above and wait below 
silently through the long, long night. 
Belovéd, man has need 

of patience, faith and quietude. 

Bless the tender interlude 

where the racing heart and still soul feed. 
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Belovéd, let the pastoral vision spread 

beneath what eyes can glimpse, and, led 
through darkened ways the true eyes always see, 
let us claim our full activity. 


Ill 


Belovéd, let us tend the tree. 

Let us see it good and beautiful. 

Let us hold our high thought for the seed, 
for there is need 

of something growing 

after our sowing. 

Let us go 

to deep gardens of our hearts and know 
we shall awake, 

and see the bud break, 

and we will claim His flower. 

Let us kneel, 

and bless the warm, full hour. 

Belovéd, let us tend the root, 

and feel 

His ripe fulfilment in the fruit. 

Let us go, belovéd, 

many a day, 

many a May 

out where the falling petals bless 

the fruitful hearts of loveliness, 

where many a dear child sings 

the pure high song He brings, 

where orchards grow 

and Mays blow~ 

petals, petals over all 

as the warm hearts call ; 

unto themselves and something higher. 
As wondering eyes of children before the fire 
of twilight, let us fill 

our hearts with the holy and still 
ascent of thought, 

ineffably sought 

in the tender sound 
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of silence over ground. 

Belovéd, belovéd, let us keep 

the growing Light 

though night 

enwraps us in sleep. 

Oh, this is peace and beauty, belovéd, 
that make all strong men weep. 


IV 


Belovéd, our song is like the song of little birds 
in the wide far meadow of the sphere, 

as we go here. 

We choose our words, 

but all we seek 

we cannot reach 

with the poor inadequacy of speech. 

But still we speak, 

belovéd; still we utter 

our hopeful words, and, as the fledgling’s flutter, 
we dare to rise 

into the skies, 

making of language a wordless song, 

and soaring, soaring with the risen throng. 


Vv 


Belovéd, let us honor the old 

ones, rising with the gold 

of morning, and kneeling when the sun 
blends with dark when labor is done. 
Throughout their eighty years 

they have heard gladness sing above sorrow. 
They have had a lofty pity for tears 
flowing freely as lack of faith, but kept 
strength for themselves, courage for ones who wept, 
and promised them always to-morrow 

what they cherished to-day. 

Who will call it a burden can never share 
the lightness of hearts that bear 
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their labor as trees growing ripe again 

in summer, as roots in rain 

spreading their wisdom through the dark, 

through winter, toward the coming lark. 

They have only a prayer for earth and carry 

into the far green sanctuary 

the clearness of Heaven, and vision, white 

as their years, green as their hope, blue as their sight. 

Belovéd, let us honor them, turning 

toward dark where His high star is burning, 

and, warmed by Our Father’s infinite mercy and Our Mother’s sweet 

assurance and gentility, 

they move with a velvet tread toward Light, 

knowing Whom they shall meet, 

Whom the Chosen Ones shall see. 

Belovéd, let us be 

one with them. And let us go 

back to cathedrals of heart, and grow 

full as their years, green as their hope, blue as their sight. 

Belovéd, let us unite 

our hearts with many a child and lift 

our eyes and faith to Him, and be the good gift. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


IN PRAISE OF MARRIAGE 


Blindly in the bitter night 

Are we seeking, each of each, 

Joy, unpetalled on our sight, 

Balm to heal the hurt of speech, 

Half the wisdom love implies. O, timeless black, 
For this one hour, fall back! 


Better than darkness or the hush of death, 

This canticle of breath, 

This warmth, this festival abruptly ended, 

Which eases like a prayer 

The weariness we wear, 

Nor leaves the lonely spirit undefended. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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GERMINATION 


Minutely mammoth in this hour 
(Stronger than any soaring tower! ) 
Is this frail seed asserting power. 


Now fire leaps no man has stirred, 
*Mid silence loud as thunder heard— 
Commanded by a wordless Word. 


Here, in a sphere of lightless light, 
Removed from bane of human sight, 
A seed essays its sunward flight. 


Life that from death and darkness flows, 
(As when The Christ, Himself, arose) 
Obeys a Law none can oppose. 


Though no speech issues from the sod, 
Here speeds, like lightning down a rod, 
The universal Will of God. 

J. CORSON MILLER. 


GRANDDAUGHTER 


I thought I knew you, daughter of my daughter, 
I thought I knew you when the dawn, gray-lined, 
Supplanted night, and she withdrew in utter 
Sleep-hungry weariness of heart and mind. 
Within your strangely contemplative stare, 

I saw my mother’s mother and my own; 

You seemed familiar then to me and fair 

As though together we had reaped and sown. 


A little span of time since then to now— 
A few brief nights, a few hushed tip-toe days, 
And you incredibly have grown somehow, 
Miraculously new in all your ways. 
Coming upon you in your infant guise, 
I am abashed by love and by surprise. 

SOPHIE HIMMELL. 
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DRAB DWELLING 


Too lightly I have housed Thee, Love, 
Too-carelessly flung wide the door 

On broken panels dark with dust 
And changeless shadows on the floor. 


Too frail excuses I have framed 

For narrow quarters drab and bare, 
For dying embers on the hearth 

And silver cobwebs on the stair. 


Not such the gifts I dreamed for You 

When years were young and fires were strong, 
But time and flame alike grow dim 

And I have tarried, Love, too long. 


Now broken shards I bring to Thee 
Of ivied tower and marble hall— 
Dear Love, be kind to one whose dreams 
Lie buried in a cup of gall. 
PRISCILLA E. SNELL. 


GIRL AT THE DOOR 


I have once seen the love that eyes begin: 

The girl who stood beside the kitchen door 
Looked up to see her lover coming in— 

And she grew beautiful and strong once more. 
There sparkled such a light upon her face, 

Her body glowing, her whole manner changed, 
That I was shaken for a single space 

And felt the world which her warm love arranged. 


She was like stars: she said she would deprive 

Himself of nothing by that tender glance. 

She looked up at him, quivering, bright, alive, 

And he was swept within that radiance. 

And I, beyond, yet shook with what I found— 

Her love that flashed and lit the room around. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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THE SIREN SONG 


“Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? The grace of God.”—Romans vii. 24. 


Upon the wind there rides a song, 
The wind that blew Ulysses long, 

The song that drew his senses strong, 
The siren song. 


Deep within I find a striving, 
breath-thewed, close and tense, 

of lower draughts up-driving, 

drawing down the upper spirit, 
panting in a siren-strain 

that world-winds whirlwind back again 
to dull and lull the sense 

and soul, to fuse them in a stream 

of ceaseless flesh-ease, pleasurous dream. 
Ulysses, Saul, I hear it 

in me, around 

me in the wind, 

that siren-sound 

beseeching heart, besieging mind. 


O who will free me from this breath 

whose sweet sound leads to leaden death? 

for uselessly I lash with fastest twine 

this body to the mast: the woodrings bring it, 
sting it through the spine; 

and vain to seal the ears with wax instead, 

which feels each stealing strain, records it, 
hoards it in the head. 


There rides a song upon the wind, 
The song Ulysses would not mind, 
The wind his seamen could not bind, 
The siren wind. 


A great Wind comes, a strange Breath there 
now whispers loud above the din: 
“And who, dear fool, has told you 











you can shun or stun the draughts within 
or winds without that hold you? 

Your flight they follow; 

you fight, they wallow 

in you while you beat the air! 

Have these more sweetly, subtly sung 
than Breath which sang life into clay, 
than Wind which rang with fiery tongue, 
Spirit that sings from very being—nay, 
is Song Itself? Be free and strong, 

my breath in yours 

has subtler lures, 

a sweeter song!” 


Let sirens sing, winds bear the song, 
The while I breathe an Air more strong, 
And sing me as I fare along, 
A sweeter song. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


TO ZACHEUS 


Zacheus, you once climbed a sycamore, 
Because you sought the gentle Christ to see; 
I, low of stature, mount self-nurtured boughs 
That they who pass may not lose sight of me. 


With joy you hastened when He called, “Come down, 
For this day in your house I must abide.” 

But when He makes that overture to me, 

Within the hollow shade I seek to hide. 


Only one call! Salvation came that day 
You gave your Lord prompt hospitality. 
While I ignore a hundred loving calls! 
Zacheus, in your prayers remember me. 

SISTER M. RAYMUND, R.S.M. 
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LARKSPURS 


I understand, and bite my lip and smile 
Above the larkspurs, smile and let you go. 
I wave my hand and smile, weeping the while 
I watch you go, waiting till I can no 
Longer see you going over the hill 
Above the larkspurs, going away from me. 
I loved you so. I could have suffered chill, 
Ache, fever, anything, but not to see 
You go above the larkspur in the sun. 
Something you said, is all, and I am dead. 
I stare and weep and weep and stare. Tears run 
Down on my hand, because something you said. . . 
My hand will reach and touch and kill, I know, 
Above the larkspurs where I let you go. 
OLGA GRUSH. 


MY COUNTRY 


Wanderer, unknown stone from the night walling 

Pilgrims and pedlars together into an inn’s bright good, 

More than this winewarming hearth, golden, ago, your voice recalling 
Shapes, colors your swarthy strangeness flesh and blood. 


Rose turrets of traveled days deftly you picture your dour hearers, 

Drawn with what untold pigments of mud plodded through what 
irresolute dawns: 

Proud cities sunset-abloom bend here again to their thin blue mirrors; 

Here forests forever autumnal alter your far miles of poppied lawns. 


Brave bespeaker of wayfaring, skilled by loving endurance to stir desire 
For its long adventure in veins clotted, limbs lean with their dogged 


going, 
You see smiling, pausing to light your pipe from this mutual fire, 
Pilgrims pedlars your friends by their eyes you set aglowing. 


And your tongue dares the faltering words that, secure in transience, a 


man remembers 
As, better than brute brilliance, a tenderly blurred arc of sighs 
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Studded redder than flares in a strange gloaming: the words in these 
settling embers: 
My country, core of the old world of sheltering hills and skies. 


The wanderer, ruddy friend revealing delicate worlds with his eager 
brothers 
Pilgrims pedlars painting their green hills too on these impermanent walls 
of gloom, 
At midnight rises and tongues of flame ashes of embers smothers 
As each torn from the other goes respecter of dark to his hidden room. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN. 


VIENNESE WALTZ 


Wild near the window, wild near the night, 
Wild near the starlings strong in flight; 
Wildly upon the patio 

Of sun and stars, of wind and snow; 
Scorning the pensive wilderness, 

Crescive in laughter, silver in dress, 
Suddenly all of Vienna grows 

Impromptu and gay and operose. 


Wild near the forest, dancing there 
Shodden in thunder, stars in her hair; 

Wild near the Danube, lost in a lane 

Of nightingales deep in the mist. of the rain; 
Wild in the city, straying through streets, 
Wilder than steamers and Florentine fleets; 
Clarion, calling across the sea, 

Why do you wander so near to me? 


You are a garden of lanterns that sway; 
You are Vienna, You are the day 
Waltzes were made. A forest are you, 
Playing a violin into the dew. 
Gaily you sing when the moon makes a vale 
Of fabulous fairy-tales. Stars will not fail 
A dream that is gowned in legends of white, 
Mad meistersinger dancing at night. 
ROSEMARY ANDERSON. 
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UNCHANGED LEGACY 


There have been no new words since Eve 
With unbelieving eyes, 
Held Abel, dead, against her heart 
With vain, unanswered cries; 
Nor any act to take the place 
Of how she stretched her hand 
That Cain might from a darkened Hell 
Somehow arise and stand. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


GOD HAS SHAPED EACH ONE IN STRANGENESS 
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With earth for substance, Self for mould 
God has shaped each one in strangeness: — 
All men from an abiding 

Self-awareness 

Know each conscience is an old 
Recording of Everybody’s Story; 

But differently told, 

Individual in its baseness, in its glory... . 


He who diffused the grass 
Blade by blade, 
Segregated from the mass 
Each man made. 


It is said that here and there 
There are two identical:—but no! 
The difference of a hair 

Limns its shadow so 

All likeness takes dissolving-wing 
And from apparent oneness 

Dual contours show! 


How many shades within a shadow? 
How many rays within a light? 
No man may say since none can know 
Beholding only black and white. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 











CONSTANCY 


The flame of constancy 
Burns in the heart 
Like altar-fires 
Unquenched, apart. 


As long as the heart-beat 
Stirs the blood 

Will faith defeat 

Fear’s rising flood. 


Steadfast the flame 

Against despair 

When the oil is love 

And the wick is prayer. 
MARION LEE. 


THOUGHT 


Here in the mind there lies the coil of thought, 

Dark with the past and white with hours 

That wait in the uncolored region 

Where the future hides. 

Here is the web where man may find 

Some better shape than may be met. 

In bird or beast or in the sea 

Where the eternal legions move 

Silent and watchful and alone. 

Yet he can never know what a new turning may reveal. 

A word forgotten may contrive 

The single strand .. . the ribbon wire 

That cuts the little length of peace 

A shell remembered lying on the sand 

May fill with its murmur the whole day, 

And a tree that stood on a certain hill 

May bloom in a strange season... 

Keeping its roots in the dark ... 

Reaching out with its branches into the white day. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 
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FIRST PLACE 


The spirit which is I, a prisoner 
To bonds of body which it cannot burst, 


” 
! 


Whispers to Christ, “I love You most of all 
Another listens, (Appetite accurst) , 


And laughs, “Ay, have that freedom if you will, 
To love Him best, so that you serve me first!” 
FRANCES HOLMSTROM. 


ONE HAD TO DIE 


I looked on one and saw 

Flesh, blood and soul, the same as I. 
Each loved the free beatitudes 

Of ocean, hill and sky. 


Each fought, in faith, to fit 
The earth for men—drugged by a lie— 
But finding we were enemies, 
One of us had to die. 
BENJAMIN BAKER. 


HE RIDES FOR A FALL 


Unless we meet as equals we are lost. 

Your knowledge need not emphasize my lack, 
And you should be the first to count the cost 
Of all that you will gain by such attack. 
Think well before, with age as your pretext, 
You claim a child’s submission from your peer 
Or hector one whom you have lately vexed 
With efforts to control her mood by fear. 


But should your pity find a frail excuse 
In that my sex is other than your own, 

Your patronage attempt the subtler ruse 
Of blaming femininity alone: 
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O then your self-assurance may let slip 
A word most fatal to our fellowship. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


ON VENERATING A RELIC 


This pinch of bone is hallowed by a war 
Whose battle I can dream of, having known 
Something of skirmish and alarms and rout 
In my own flesh, and having sometimes grown 
Uncertain of the issue—even dreamed, 
The roar loud in my ears, of a defeat 
That would encompass weariness and bear 
The captive to a hostile camp more sweet 
Than this beleaguered field. Here I behold 
A victor with a crown the angels bore, 
But best of all, a light by which to see 
How long and bloody is this holy war. 

ALICE E. CLEAR. 


AT SEPARATING TIME 


The rich and foamy pails of milk, 

With laughter and with bantering delight, 
Come marching to the whirring gaiety 

Of singing disks, each morning and each night. 


The milk is poured in foaming torrent 
Into the giant with the double spout— 
With rhythm of strong bodies and strong arms, 
The milk is poured—and liquid gold comes out. 


The rhythm of the world seems held 

Within these four stout walls, as one by one, 

The pails are poured, while bodies bend in serving, 
Until the keen and vital task is done. 


RUBY HUDSON. 
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THE BURDEN ON PEGASUS 
By A. M. SULLIVAN 


LL POETRY is propaganda. It is written to excite and to convert. 

Poets and critics may wrangle as to whether poetry is expression 
or communication, but they usually agree that it is not private lan- 
guage. Keats was as eager to convince his listeners of the beauty of the 
“Grecian Urn” as Edwin Markham was to win the pity of his audience 
for “The Man With the Hoe.” “Life has loveliness to sell,” says Sara 
Teasdale in one of her lesser poems, and she urges the public to spend 
its penny for the intangible. Dante and Milton burdened their lines 
with a religious philosophy; Gray asked us to share his pity for the 
nameless Cromwell, “guiltless of his country’s blood”; James Thomson 
asks us to share the gloom of the “City of Dreadful Night.” Even the 
airiest lyric of Herrick implies some major or minor obligation on the 
person who reads the poem. 

What is it, then, that we object to in modern poetry that is termed 
“propaganda”? Much of the good that poetry accomplishes is by acci- 
dent, rather than by intent. Soldiers may sing martial songs, but they 
prefer the transient love songs, the rowdy ballad or the hymn. The 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War sang ““There’ll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight” but no argument for Cuban liberty; the World 
War doughboys howled “Mademoiselle from Armentiéres” but no ballad 
defining our political logic in fighting “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” What is objected to in propaganda poetry is the calculated 
premise in which the poet warps his technique and yokes his emotion to 
a political creed. Causes have had a banner-carrier since the days when 
Pindar celebrated the honor of the Greek citizen and the prowess of the 
winners of the Olympic games. To bring the example nearer to our 
own times, Coventry Patmore honored domestic bliss; Whitman sought 
a broader embrace of humanity; Whittier asked the liberty of the 
black man. 

Poetry, in a sense, is a tangent impression upon the senses. Kip- 
ling sang robustly of the barracks in India and the Sudan, but he 
aroused the world, and England in particular, to the significance of the 
Empire. Kipling wrote a didactic poem called “If” which is illumi- 
nated and framed in many an office to inspire junior clerks, but it 
hasn’t a tenth of the direct influence on the imagination as the opening 
line of “Boots” or the refrain of “Danny Dever.” He is now in tempo- 
rary eclipse because it is not fashionable to be chauvinistic. 

The viewpoints of the poets of the second quarter of the twentieth 
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century has altered rapidly with the social and industrial changes. An 
alarming number took stance under Marxian banners. This may have 
been a defensive measure, for the poet is the first to suffer and the last to 
profit in the tides of prosperity. Being sensitive, he saw the premises of 
capitalism collapse under the strain of six per cent interest, of mergers, 
and the sophistry that money is a commodity instead of a catalyst in 
the exchange of goods. He saw selfishness, in the guise of great indus- 
try, shirk its social responsibility and regard men as numbers instead of 
as humans. He resented the “system” and attacked. Men on attack 
make strange allies. 

Poets are more successful in tearing down the fortress of evil than 
in building the temple of righteousness. Lacking the patience of logical 
inquiry they accept or reject emotionally and intuitively. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey and Burns cried out in support of the French Revo- 
lution, until the excesses of the Commune convinced them that the evil 
of the individual tyrant is less than the evil of the mob. Landor sup- 
ported the Spaniards against Napoleon with rhymes and money. Byron 
fought for the Greeks against the Turks. Swinburne was an ardent 
advocate of Mazzini, the Italian patriot. The Irish owe their freedom to 
the uncompromising poets of seven centuries from O’Daly to Padraic 
Pearce. Poets are passionate supporters of the underdog, although the 
underdog, when freed of the master’s whip and cleat, often shows un- 
grateful fangs to his savior. 

The poetic tradition of liberalism in America is usually traced to 
Whitman and carried through Vaughan Moody, Edwin Markham and 
Carl Sandburg. There is an instinctive charge of reaction against the 
New Englanders, and though they had an aura of academic snobbery, 
the charge of toryism will not permit analysis. Lowell may have been 
pedantic, Emerson reserved, Longfellow shy, but Thoreau was a social 
rebel and Whittier a militant Quaker; Emerson was too liberal for his 
church; gentle Longfellow’s story of Arcadia meted out poetic justice 
to England for a mass crime against the French Canadian peasant; 
Whittier’s pen was as mighty as the oratory of William Lloyd Garrison 
or the ingenuity of John Brown. 

The publication of Markham’s “Man With the Hoe” did more for 
the Trade Union movement and the cause of the worker than any 
written word since Dickens’ novels or Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.” No 
one was more surprised at the specialized meaning given to the poem 
than Markham himself. 

Following the disillusionment of the World War and the dark 
aftermath of the Versailles Treaty, an increasing number of poets were 
attracted to the Russian worker’s experiment with a government that 
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disposed of God and the profit system. These poets began to write con- 
sciously of social action and to accept the international ideal as opposed 
to the individual flag, to fight for the mass against the privileged class. 
The poets sympathetic with the Russian pattern have gradually been 
herded into the category of “the left” although the radical-minded poet 
is by no means as unified in opinion as he or his opponent may believe. 
The newer poets are as varied in choice of form as they are in their 
political beliefs and they have done some violence to form and diction. 
This upheaval against tradition is more likely to have a lasting influence 
than the point of view of the poems. 

None of the poets will say “this” or “that” is not a subject for 
poetic treatment. They do point to the danger of labels which date 
and limit the universality of the poem. Hesiod sang out to the gods 
against injustice as did Shelley and Masters, but the poet bearing the 
specific banner is often bogged down by arguments which have no last- 
ing importance in the quarrel of men with destiny. The poets of the 
“left” have written passionately of the Spanish rebellion, taking as their 
central hero, Lorca, who was executed by the Nationalists. Lorca him- 
self is a better poet than his eulogists because there is nothing of political 
opinion in his lyric poetry. 

A poet without a cause is a paradox, but a poet with a cure is a 
demagogue and charlatan. Poets are not group thinkers; they are not 
governed by logical processes—and if they are, their poetry suffers from 
its calculated endeavor, and what they say would be more effective in 
prose, when the mind is receptive to logic rather than magic. 

America is rich in source material for poetic enthusiasms, whether 
in narrative verse and ballads, or in the Gregorian chants of Pare Lorenz, 
or the galloping rhythms of MacLeish. The economist, sociologist, and 
even the politician may solve some of the conundrums of a mechanized 
life in a democracy where people can starve in a crammed pantry be- 
cause no one can devise a suitable can opener, but sociology is a treach- 
erous field for the poet. He becomes the catspaw for the politician and 
economist. 

Poets can write a convincing message of social significance as 
Markham and Vachel Lindsay did, or as the young Iowan poet, James 
Hearst has done in “The Movers.” The poet can sing of anything that 
arouses his emotion, but he cannot compete with the journalists or the 
editorial writer in reporting the daily news. He may determine and 
interpret the tidal surges of the race but he loses caste when he flounders 
into the backwash of a materialistic philosophy that is the result of the 
churning of the political and social cycles. 
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James Daly, more lyrical in his direct assault on the “old order,” 
writes in “Storm Warning”: 


Patchers of the old house, niggardly clutchers of 
Plenty behind barred shutters, no patching can 
Save your house... . 


but in the note of this poem in this book, Daly makes a comment signifi- 
cant to the poet seeking the essence. Admitting his interest in com- 
munism as “poetically desirable” Daly says “. . . I am far less likely 
to be forgiven the dreadful admission that a vein of mysticism is 
integral to my personality; indeed so integral that it is hard for me to 
remain the materialistic completely enough or long enough to be a thor- 
oughgoing Marxist.” It is the lack of the mystic thread in so much 
of the “social-vision” poetry that robs it of any quality of enchantment. 
The poet is a prophet, not a lawyer. Prophets are spiritual leaders. 
Lawyers are special pleaders. While political ideology is attracting the 
same attention in the early twentieth century that religious ideology did 
in the early seventeenth, science has also made its impress on poetry, and 
at times has burdened the poetic line to the breaking point, particu- 
larly in such poems as the epic effort of Alfred Noyes on astronomy. 
Chard Powers Smith, who elected to recount the story of evolu- 
tion in a book-length poem, is also aware of the dangers of loading the 
poetic frame with the terms and processes of scientific thought. He 
says: ““The vast revelations of science in physics, chemistry, paleontology, 
and the other sciences offer materials which should be translated into 
poetry. The danger here is that the poet will merely sit down and 
versify some aspect of science. The result in that case will be neither 
science nor poetry. The reader can get his information more accurately 
in a textbook. The poet should never try to prove anything by argu- 
ment. He should merely take some fundamental conclusion of science 
which fires his imagination because of its wide application to human life. 
He should then set out that conception in poetic and human terms, 
quite irrespective of the scientific method, quite irrespective even of the 
scientific accuracy of his details. He should translate science into human 
terms and show the immense importance of its findings to human life.” 
The validity of propaganda in a poem calls for judgment of the indi- 
vidual poem. Poetry is a matter of passion, rather than of premise. It 
is difficult to estimate whether the bulk of bad “communist” poetry 
outweighs the bulk of bad “religious” poetry, or bad “scientific” poetry. 
The good poet who attempts to load his lines with excessive argument, 
however, is menacing his talent, and betraying his trust, and time will 
punish him. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, by Amos N. Wilder. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

There are so many points of departure for criticism of Mr. Wilder’s 
book that the reviewer, limited by space, can only avail himself of a 
few. For Mr. Wilder has a thesis; and possibly another thesis, which 
could separate the sheep and goats of theories, is needed in rebuttal 
and acceptance. Such an imagined thesis would bristle with “Dis- 
tinguo.” To begin with one could quarrel with the author’s interpre- 
tation of the “spiritual.” It is uncommonly broad, so broad that al- 
most any activity of the mind or heart could be compassed. Thus Mr. 
Wilder would have us believe that any search for a way of life, a 
philosophy or a creed is spiritual. The end of the search, or even its 
direction, becomes irrelevant under this interpretation and he who 
works out a pagan materialism is put in the same spiritual omnibus 
with another who announces his conversion to Christianity. Satan, 
for those who accept and know anything about him, is a spirit, but it 
would seem quibbling to describe diabolicism as spiritual. 

It is important, then, to point out that the author here has se- 
lected a basis for discussion which is valid only through his interpre- 
tation. Once it is accepted his criticism of the values (more accu- 
rately the Jack of values) in the “new poetry” takes on cogency. His 
examination of poets deliberately excludes those of traditionalism and 
is “mainly concerned with [those poets] often called ‘modernist’ or 
‘experimental,’ those who at one or more points are in revolt against 
the Victorian or Georgian tradition.” His approach is that of a reader 
of “conservative taste” and in his endeavor to be fair perhaps he has 
just saved himself from toppling over backwards. For there lurks a 
sympathy in many instances which is not always entirely in consonance 
with the logic of his exposition. What Mr. Wilder reveals about many 
of his poets is appalling, as appalling as the times, but the poet, if any, 
should rise above, not be busied in exploring new depths of the abyss. 
When Archibald MacLeish recently made his much misinterpreted obser- 
servation concerning his and his fellow-poets failure to serve their genera- 
tion well he was speaking in just such terms. They did not serve them- 
selves well as men, Mr. Wilder will probably admit; they did not serve 
themselves well as poets unless we accept a completely different and dis- 
torted idea of the poet’s function. The maladies of the age may be ex- 
tenuating but not exculpating circumstances. In a world of discord 
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when mankind more wished for peace than fought against the forces 
of destruction, it is the poets’ heads which should be “bloody but un- 
bowed,” and they should be the last to surrender to, instead of pro- 
moting, chaos. 

Much which Mr. Wilder has written about his poets is true and 
presented in profound analyses—Conrad Aiken and the “hallucinated 
and depersonalized”; Hart Crane and “the cult of the irrational”; 
“the nihilism of Robinson Jeffers”; “the primitiveness of D. H. 
Lawrence”; Kenneth Patchen and “revolutionary and proletarian 
poetry”; and the paganism of Yeats articulated “in terms of his Celtic 
symbolism.” In these men and others, the author has found ample 
material for his chapters titled “A World Without Roots” and “Con- 
temporary Perdition.” 

But he himself, fascinated as he may passingly have been with 
perdition, is not without hope. He advances the importance of creed 
and holds that it is man’s divorcement from the soil which is primarily 
responsible for the evils of our day. The “irresponsible person” which 
has been fostered by the city (thus the argument might seem to run) 
should be reformed and here the reader can make his own pat ex- 
clamation—“Back to the farm!” But Mr. Wilder has shown the dis- 
asters which overtake those over-absorbed with nature—read Jeffers for 
truly horrible results—and he therefore advocates a return to that 
“autonomous and responsible personality” which is in the, of all things, 
Puritan tradition! This comes startlingly and, since the theory is 
left almost entirely unsupported by logical argumentation, as an ipse 
dixit. Mr. Wilder apparently completely overlooks the fact that the 
origin of the world’s spiritual distemper lies in that very autonomy of 
personality to which he wishes us to cling. Man’s responsibility is 
perilous if it governs merely an egocentric world and the autonomous 
personality must necessarily be egocentric. Like humanism which 
reached out and won to the “half-way house,” Mr. Wilder, too, stops 
short in a shelter which the storms and floods of the past have already 
demonstrated was built on sand. The goal, Mr. Wilder, is the house 
built on the Rock.—J. G. B.° 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse, chosen and edited by Lord David 
Cecil. New York: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

The insularity as well as the excellences of the English mind are 
aptly illustrated in this anthology. With a limpid and refreshing 
candor he frankly restricts his range to the poetry of the British Isles 
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and admits his High Church perspective. ‘American poetry,” the 
preface explains, “seemed too wide a field. The one exception is Mr. 
[T. S.] Eliot. But he is on a different footing. For one thing he is a 
staunch son of the English church; no other poet speaks for modern 
Anglicanism with the same authority.” Then, by way of further 
justification, he adds: “As the undisputed leader of the modern school of 
English verse and himself living in England, Mr. Eliot has become, for 
historical purposes, an English writer.” Here we have the book’s limi- 
tations and a clue to Lord Cecil’s own. Critical readers know better 
than to expect entire satisfaction from any anthology. Perhaps it is 
only fair, however, to concede to the anthologist the same privilege of 
exclusion and predilection which they reserve to themselves. In this 
case, irritation at palpable omissions under so broad a title is disarmed 
at the outset. One accepts the specifications, takes the book for what 
it is and proceeds to the better points. 

Let it be stated immediately that Lord Cecil’s collection is ad- 
mirable in many respects. While it fails to come as far as it ought 
along the high road ventured, it does not lapse in qualitative judgment. 
Although it leaves visible vacancies, it does supply a rich offering of 
what too many similar anthologies, even so-called standard ones, afford 
sparsely or lack altogether. There is, for instance, an unusually copious 
and well-selected cluster of pre-Protestant English poems, chiefly anony- 
mous but lovely with their naive carol-charm and their deeply satu- 
rated savor of the Mass. 

William Langland, whom Cecil considers a “didactic moralist,” is 
missing. The metaphysical poets, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan and Tra- 
herne, are abundantly and brightly represented. So are Robert South- 
well and Thomas Campion. Francis Quarles, in a glorious reading of 
five selections, is brought closer to acquaintance. Crashaw, Newman, 
Patmore, Thompson and Lionel Johnson are accorded just and shining 
appreciation. Catholic readers will not fail to note the keen discern- 
ment, the breadth of spirit with which the collector has drawn from 
these sources. Nearly twelve full pages are given to Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, in whose work the anthologist finds a verbal invention of 
“Shakespearian boldness and felicity.” That Lord Cecil did not hesi- 
tate to include the Jesuit poet’s superbly Catholic “The Blessed Virgin 
Compared to the Air We Breathe” is a point not without its significance. 

It is in the domain of contemporary Christian poetry that the book 
comes to a virtual dead-end. Belloc and Chesterton, of course, are not 
slighted, but meager indeed are other indications that Lord Cecil has 
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listened attentively to the poets of his own day. An agreeable excep- 
tion occurs in the case of Ruth Pitter, whose reputation is growing 
rapidly on this side of the Atlantic. It is a joy to find, through the 
inclusion in this volume of three thrilling specimens of her work, that 
even the British ear has found her. But where are the most Christian 
of singers, the Celtic poets? Why does the reader search these pages 
in vain for poems by Eileen Duggan? Or by our own Jessica Powers 
and Sister Maris Stella? When Britain is no longer at bay, will some- 
one kindly inform our friends in England that the strong authentic 
strain of Christian poetry is not ended in Eliot and that its golden strands 
do not necessarily ravel out at Land’s End?—C. J. L. 


Song in the Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.00. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts is the well-known novelist whose tales 
of the Kentucky hills are written in the symphonic prose which has be- 
come something of a school with the rise of Jesse Stuart and James Still. 
Like the two men mentioned she is also a poet. The intuition, rather 
than the observation or the thought, the feel of earth, the dream and 
the fantasy, rather than the clear-cut problem, are the stuff of her 
thoughts. Her style is “simple and unschooled,” save in her dedicatory 
sonnet, which in its reference to men “spread free of the bony house 
toward heaven” seems to echo G. M. Hopkins. Her subjects, welling 
from the same sources as her novels, sing of love and work and death, 
and breathe an interest in the common man that is rooted in rural 
democracy rather than in ideologies. 

At times individual verses verge on the naive. Lullabies and 
ballads and legends, reliques of a past which goes beyond the memory 
of her hill people to their English forbears have lost some of their primi- 
tive freshness and meaning. The expression is also frequently over- 
childish. These imperfections, however, will not spoil the enjoyment 
of many readers who demand heartfelt, affirmative emotions rather than 
discriminating thought and disciplined language. The following “‘Son- 
net of Jack” will explain Mrs. Roberts attractions: 


I give you day, our day, any day, for entering 
Man’s time on earth, his world, for cutting a slant through his track. 
At the crossroads here, bearing his heave-ho aback, 
At the point where his damned-to-perdition sin and his sheltering 
Spirit join his throat-throbbing, bird-singing 
Joy,—here, stubble-wise and tool-handed, into the day comes Jack, 
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Jack Plumber, Jack Plowman, Jack Scrivener, dowered with much or the lack 
Of it, man-willed, washed up as beach drift out of protean weltering. 


His friends, then, with him, one to pull, take, haul, fetch and carry, 
Come with himself, no less in the reckoning,—Bob, Dick, and Harry. 
Or woman-formed, dainty in dalliance or strong in her childings, 
Kate, Mug or Prue. They, all, giving God praise, sown thus as wildings, 
Spread free of the bony house toward heaven, their joy, his or theirs, say 
What you will,—dead Friday and born again already on Thursday. 


A long poem entitled “Conversations beside a Stream” tells the story 
of America in poetic prose. It strikes one as an authentic democratic 
document. Whether or not it is genuine poetry remains to be seen. 
“Song in the Meadow” is one of the better books of poetry.—F. X. C. 


Verse Writing Simplified, by Robert Kingery Buell. California: Stan- 
ford University Press. $1.50. 


Logical in outline and lucid in language, this is what perplexed 
beginners in poetry have long been looking for—an unpretentious and 
thoroughly informative textbook on verse composition. The author 
has succeeded with ingenious simplicity in plotting a clear blueprint of 
the path verse-writers must take and the pitfalls they must avoid in 
order to reach the goal of successful poetic craftsmanship. Mr. Buell is 
apparently the happy combination of one who knows and loves good 
poetry, who has himself won recognition in verse-writing, and who 
has a gift for teaching it. His book is better than most others of its 
type because it starts with fundamentals and sticks to them. A few of 
the chapter headings, such as Rhyme and Meter, Stanza Pattern and 
Rhyme, Stimulus and Imagery, Symbolism, Tone Color, Repetition 
and Parrellelism, and A Word About Markets, indicate how he takes 
hold of his task and advances to its development. He is always careful 
to balance emphasis upon form with due regard for the importance of 
thought-content and final effect. Valuable study exercises are given 
at the end of each chapter. 

Notwithstanding (or perhaps because of) its markedly plain ar- 
rangement and unembellished style, the book has the charm of delight- 
ful readability. When he mentions his own poetry, the author is modest 
and undogmatic, giving the impression that, having relished his work, 
he wishes nothing more than to share the joy of the experience. It is 
a book as attractive as it is inexpensive. Would-be poets who find 
themselves baffled by repeated rejections will do well to con it in a 
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spirit of studious self-criticism. Mr. Buell’s book-is recommended unre- 
servedly.—C. J. L. 


The Pocket Book of Verse Edited with an introduction by M. E. Speare. 
New York: Pocket Books. $0.25. 


Four hundred and forty-eight pages containing two hundred and 
forty-nine great English and American poems by seventy-seven authors 
is the physical coverage of this excellent and inexpensive book. This 
reviewer feels that on the basis of sound taste and enjoyable reading 
the book is a masterpiece of selection and arrangement. The reader 
will be amazed to find that few of his favorite poems have been 
omitted, and that certain period pieces often included as a sop to the 
scholars have been rigorously excluded. The editor has not been afraid 
to reprint old favorites like the “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard” or “The Deserted Village.” Preponderantly lyrical, “The Pocket 
Book of Verse” deserves its already considerable success.—F. X. C. 


Laugh While You Can, by Dorothy Quick. New York: Loker Raley. 
$1.00. 


The subtitle of Miss Quick’s latest volume, “‘de-light verse,” was 
selected “because they twinkle with amusing lines.” The designation is 
justified for the book provides many chuckles, if not deeper laughter. 
Satire is occasionally used but never bitingly and always against the 
foibles of man. Sometimes Miss Quick merely states her dislike for the 
minor annoyances of life—gum on a theater floor, an after-dinner 
speaker, the fatness of tenors—but she never excoriates. Mainly suc- 
cessful of their kind, these verses are pleasant, if not brilliant, entertain- 
ing too, even if more deftness and more originality of thought is needed 
for a star ranking.—J. G. B. 


~ COMMUNICATIONS 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 
To'the Editor—More and more, as the unique and fine quality of 
SPIRIT becomes newly apparent in my reading of the successive issues, 
I am aware of what a rare thing you people are doing for the poetry 
of this generation, and particularly, of course, for Catholic poets. The 
knowledge that there is a critical entity in this day and age which can 
separate engrossing economic considerations and distorting individual- 
istic viewpoints from the act of appraising the written thing its com- 
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poser calls poetry, is decidedly reassuring for those of us who are tanta- 
lized by the elusive look of heaven about the mundane. 

In contemplation, membership in The Catholic Poetry Society is a 
deep source of strength for me. To speak of this connection with those 
who understand spiritual values, as I have been able to do this summer 
with other Columbia students, is a real source of pride.—Winifred 
Corrigan. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
To the Editor—Please let me take space to say that your editorial in the 
May number says perfectly what I have hoped to find expressed by 
SPIRIT in an editorial or article by someone as to the “discipline . . . 
of Realism in poetry.” Thank you heartily for it... if only all the 
exponents of modernism and so-called realism could read it! 

The new Puerto Rican subscriber, Mrs. Schaer, is an enthusiastic 
admirer of SPIRIT and has long read my copies. Among her large 
Catholic associations in the Swiss and French colonies here, as well as 
among Americans, it will become known and will, I hope, result in 
further subscriptions from Puerto Rico. 

I have read that war-poetry in England is so far of poor quality 
with respect to the present conflict. If the United States should go into 
it, SPIRIT’S mission will be still greater —Clare Lyon Hardman. 


Sloatsburg, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—The next to the last line of my brief poem “Channel” 
printed in the July number of SPIRIT should read Not from a fickle 
spring that flow. [Instead of “Not from the fickle spring that flows.] 
Although I am not an expert typist I hardly think I could have changed 
this by mistake into what appeared in the magazine, or been unaware 
of it if I had. For there was a clear picture of a spring in my mind— 
not a fickle spring, O no—but the constant inexhaustible Source. 

Will you kindly make a correction in your next number? [I like 
your magazine so much and always keep copies on my table to be dipped 
into or studied. There have been some very fine editorials and articles 
of late as well as much moving verse.—Grace Fallow Norton. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—It seems to me magazines devoted wholly or partially 
to poetry should be things of “shining courage,” if I might be per- 
mitted to borrow a phrase from one of my own poems in “The Saturday 
Review of Literature.” 
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The analyses of poetry and volume of poetry in SPIRIT are, for 
me, never-forgotten and always looked-for ideals. These are words of 
light doing service unto believers in truth. 

When the poet’s spirit is darkened by the degradation of the mind 
he has not the right, no matter how blessed—or damned!—by life, and 
book-learning, to dip his pen into the inkwell of darkness, which, though 
doomed to an inevitable oblivion, has the power to temporarily injure 
the spirits of the young and sadden the hearts of the old and wise. If, 
regretfully, his volume through sensationalism, intellectuality and ag- 
gressive salesmanship is thrust upon the reading public, he is doing him- 
self an almost irremediable injustice. 

As I dip “into clear brook-waters” of SPIRIT, and borrow an 
appropriate phrase from Mr. Laube’s profound review of Edward 
Davison’s “Collected Poems,” I am being constantly reminded of the 
freshness and clarity of the pure stuff of poetry and immaculate prose 
that honors the lyrical purpose that often lifts the printed word to the 
high level of idealism and irrefutable truth. I have mentioned this be- 
fore, and am now tautological only because, like poetry’s aim, good 
things cannot be repeated too often, and because it seems ill-mannered 
and unappreciative not to praise the lofty goal that is poetry itself— 
SPIRIT! 

. Since my introduction to SPIRIT the magazine has become a guide 
for my poetic taste. The magazine itself has introduced me to excellent 
poets with whose idealistic work I had not been altogether familiar. 
And what is more important, since they led me to whole collections of 
poets, the reviewers have introduced me to writers who have enriched 
my life, a gift from the reviewers for which I am increasingly grateful. 

A recent notable example was Mr. Laube’s previously mentioned 
analysis of Davison’s “Collected Poems,” a volume I hastened to pur- 
chase mainly because the flavor of the reviewer’s words promised a rich 
treat. And, suddenly, a favorite work is placed at hands reach beside 
a few chosen volumes selected out of all the literature of the times! I 
find myself in complete agreement with the magazine’s opinion of 
Edward Davison’s volume. When the poet writes of “The Christian 
spirit and the Classic mind” in his dedicatory poem to George Norlin, 
he is speaking, for me, of Edward Davison.—Joseph Joel Keith. 


ee 
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